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EXAMINATION FOR CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER 627 

The salaries of the colonial officers vary according to the colony. Thus, 
in British Guiana sub-inspectors receive a commencing salary of £168 15s., with 
allowances; in Jamaica the commencing salary is £130, with certain -allowances ; 
and in Trinidad the commencing salary is from £200 to £300, with allowances. 
—Joseph Matthew Sullivan, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Police Court. — The police court always possesses a peculiar fas- 
cination for loafers. Here the rowdy, loafer, thief and drunkard are sup- 
posed to meet on an equal footing. A burly court officer is stationed at the 
door to keep out idle busybodies and loafers; the fellow who is supported by 
the labor of his hard-working mother invariably has the most important busi- 
ness before the court. 

The woman who is in such a hurry that she can hardly speak goes away 
and finds time to waste two hours in the 5 and 10 cent store. The police 
court runner is in evidence to carry the grist of business to the police court 
lawyer, and incidentally, to promise in return for his fee, "freedom while you 
wait." The dock is filled with the offscourings from last night's revels in 
the saloons ; the respectable housewife, who in a moment of weakness, stole 
some trifling articles from some department store, will soon feel the wrath of 
the law. 

The stereotyped legal "routine," the disposition of judges to believe only 
one side, that of the police, makes the administration of the criminal law in 
many of our large American cities a screaming farce. The "tout" is there with 
ears wide open, hoping to hear information and sell it; the stool "thief" is 
there to assist the police, and therefore distract attention from his own vil- 
liany; the fellow with his "near dope" is sleeping on the benches; the "chump 
copper" is there dreaming of promotion ; the "fallen woman" still promises to 
reform if wicked men will let her; the second-hand dealer is there to identify 
thieves and also to feather his own nest. 

The idle scamp is also in evidence in the corridors, "buzzing around" and 
gathering up all kinds of scandal, both criminal and straight; the contagion 
of ignorance can be seen on all sides. Here on all sides you can see social 
driftwood on the shore of life; ravelled threads in the "loom of destiny" 
and culture and refinement go hand in hand with drunken sarcasm, insolent 
illiteracy, and impudent and vulgar ignorance. 

Each and every type of humanity, crooked and straight, is there to keep 
informed on the business of his neighbor and incidentally neglect his own. 
The "drunk" who has forgotten the name he gave when arrested adds to the 
humor of the situation; his lapse of memory delays the court's business and 
increases the troubles of the clerk. 

Volumes could be written about the police court; the "legal slaughter 
house"; the place where justice too often miscarries, and where mistakes are 
made which can never be rectified. 

Joseph Matthew Sullivan, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Civil Service Examination for Chief Probation Officer in New York 
City. (Aug. 16, 1916, City Magistrates' Courts.)— 

1. Prepare for the use of the magistrates an outline showing— 



